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Abstract 


Tailhook  ‘91  exposed  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Defense  Department  gender 
integration  and  sexual  assault  problems.  As  a  result,  the  Armed  Forces  instituted  and  revamped 
sensitivity,  sexual  harassment,  and  equal  opportunity  education  and  training  programs  and 
increased  more  combat  roles  to  women.  To  provide  additional  oversight  and  management  of 
sexual  assaults,  in  2005  the  Defense  Department  established  the  Sexual  Assault  Prevention  and 
Response  Office.  Despite  their  best  efforts,  sexual  assaults  continue  to  occur  throughout  the 
Armed  Forces  and  hinder  mission  effectiveness  and  unit  cohesion.  In  an  effort  to  understand  and 
explain  sexual  assaults,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  role  a  patriarchal  society  plays  in  developing 
and  fostering  a  military  hypermasculinity  culture.  It  also  examines  military  hypermasculinity 
behavior  and  its  link  to  physical,  sexual  aggression  and  assaults,  resulting  from  contradictory 
feelings  of  fear  and  desire  for  women,  a  perceived  existential  threat  or  challenge  to  one’s 
manhood,  and  the  endorsement  and  validation  of  stereotypical  military  hypermasculinity 
behavior  within  units.  This  paper  includes  five  recommendations  to  combat  the  damaging  and 
destructive  effects  of  sexual  assault:  1)  mow  the  grass,  or  provide  continued  leadership  vigilance 
and  avoid  complacency,  2)  know  thyself,  or  provide  personality,  emotional,  and 
hypermasculinity  testing  for  self-awareness  of  triggers  and  dark-side  traits,  3)  conduct  more 
research  and  analysis  for  targeted  training,  4)  empower  the  next  generation  of  leaders  for 
solution  set,  and  5)  strategic  messaging. 
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Introduction 


"That's  what  you  get  when  you  go  to  a  hotel  party 
with  a  bunch  ofdrunk[s].... 


Tailhook  Symposium  1991 

Imagine  you  are  a  junior  professional  attending  an  annual  conference  with  your 
supervisor  in  an  official  capacity.  Senior-level  managers,  mid-level  managers,  and  other  junior 
professionals  from  your  organization  also  attend  the  conference.  You  walk  back  to  your  hotel 
room  as  scheduled  conference  events  and  your  duty  obligations  end  for  the  day.  Enroute  you 
notice  a  group  of  young  male,  conference  attendees  drinking  in  the  hallway.  As  you  pass,  the 
gauntlet  of  men  starts  grabbing  your  clothes  and  groping  your  body  parts.  In  self-defense  you 
fight  back  but  cannot  ward  off  your  attackers.  Suddenly,  the  cheering  and  rowdy  men  push  you 
through  the  gauntlet  as  hands  continue  probing  and  prodding  your  body.  Disgusted  and  in 
disbelief  of  the  attack,  you  make  it  to  your  room  and  immediately  report  the  assault  to  your 
supervisor  the  next  day.  He  dismisses  your  claim  and  adds,  "[t]hat's  what  you  get  when  you  go 
to  a  hotel  party  with  a  bunch  of  drunk[s].. .  ,"2  Appalled  by  this  comment,  you  remain  hopeful 
that  he,  a  senior  member  in  the  organization,  will  take  appropriate  action. 

After  weeks  of  inaction,  you  take  matters  in  your  own  hands  and  elevate  the  issue  to  a 
higher  level.  Ultimately,  your  complaint  lands  on  the  desk  of  the  second  in  charge  of  your 
organization  who  immediately  directs  an  investigation.  As  a  result,  of  the  approximately  1,500 
conference  attendees  interviewed,  only  two  receive  disciplinary  actions  for  this  criminal 
behavior,  now  downgraded  as  non-criminal,  unprofessional  misconduct.  Fortunately,  senior 
members  external  to  the  organization  and  the  media  hear  of  the  incident  and  potential  cover-up 
to  protect  the  reputation  and  credibility  of  the  male  perpetrators  and  the  organization.  Under 


increasing  pressure  and  scrutiny,  the  organization  conducts  another  investigation.  As  a  result  of 
the  second  investigation,  senior  leaders  either  resign  or  retire  and  others  receive  non-criminal, 
punitive  actions.  Yet  again,  no  one  is  prosecuted  for  this  criminal  behavior.  Most  damaging, 
you  receive  harassment  by  and  criticism  from  colleagues  and  strangers  outside  the  organization. 
Feeling  alienated,  angry,  and  depressed,  you  leave  the  organization. 

This  scenario  could  happen  to  anyone,  anywhere,  anytime,  and  at  any  location.  Sadly,  it 
occurred  nearly  25  years  ago  in  September  1991  to  Navy  Lieutenant  Paula  Coughlin  whose 
allegations  of  sexual  assault  by  a  group  of  naval  aviators  became  known  as  the  Tailhook  Scandal, 
the  worst  sexual  assault  case  in  the  United  States  Navy  history.3  LT  Coughlin’s  supervisor  Rear 
Admiral  John  Snyder,  a  veteran  fighter  pilot  and  the  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Test  Center 
Commander,  dismissed  her  claim  and  took  no  action.4  Investigations  directed  by  the  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  revealed  sexually  assaults  of  7  men  and  83 
women  during  the  same  weekend.5  Of  the  1,500  interviewed,  the  initial  reports  held  only  two 
officers  accountable  for  the  crime.6  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  a  re-investigation  after 
scrutiny  from  the  public,  the  media,  and  Congress  for  a  poorly  conducted  investigation.7 

The  second  investigation  yielded  different  results.  “In  total,  1 19  Navy  and  21  Marine 
Corps  officers  were  referred  by  Pentagon  investigators  for  possible  disciplinary  actions.  They 
were  cited  for  incidents  of  indecent  assault,  indecent  exposure,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  or 
failure  to  act  in  a  proper  leadership  capacity  while  at  Tailhook  '91.  Further,  51  individuals  were 
found  to  have  made  false  statements  during  the  investigation.  None  of  these  140  cases  ever  went 
to  trial.  Approximately  half  were  dropped  for  lack  of  evidence. ...  Ultimately  the  careers  of 
fourteen  admirals  and  almost  300  naval  aviators  were  scuttled  or  damaged  by  Tailhook.”8 
Additionally,  “[s]everal  top  leaders  of  the  Navy,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy 
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Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Navy  Inspector  General,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  either 
retire  early,  resign,  or  are  reassigned  to  less  prestigious  posts.”9  Although  the  victims  received 
some  justice,  the  attackers  received  non-criminal  punishment  and  continued  to  serve.  LT 
Coughlin’s  continued  victimization  by  her  peers  and  others  for  the  reporting  led  to  her 
resignation  from  the  US  Navy  in  1994. 10 

Despite  damaged  careers,  the  Navy  did  not  hold  the  attackers  criminally  responsible  for 

this  attack  or  for  the  90  others  assaulted.  Most  disturbing,  “[djespite  public  outrage  and  a  slew 

of  promises  by  military  leaders,  very  little,  meaningful  action  was  taken  in  the  decade  that 

followed.”11  Instead,  the  continued  media  reports  of  sexual  assault  highlighted  a  widespread 

problem  within  the  Defense  Department. 

It  was  not  until  2005 — more  than  a  decade  after  the  Tailhook  scandal  and  tens  of 
thousands  sexual  assaults  later — that  Congress  finally  ordered  the  military  to 
establish  the  Sexual  Assault  Prevention  and  Response  Office,  or  SAPRO,  which 
was  tasked  with  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address  sexual  assault  in 
the  armed  forces.  It  took  at  least  another  three  years  for  the  military  to  actually 
implement  oversight  recommendations  to  make  SAPRO  fully  operational.  In  its 
years  of  operation,  SAPRO  has  had  limited  success  addressing  the  problem  of 
military  sexual  assault  and  has  been  criticized  as  a  token  office  with  little  actual 
authority  in  the  military  organization.  Although  SAPRO  is  now  led  by  a  two  star 
general,  which  gives  it  more  institutional  clout,  its  policymaking  functions  in 
relation  to  the  branches  remain  limited.12 

Almost  25  years  post-Tailhook  and  10  years  post  establishment  of  SAPRO,  sexual  harassment 
and  assaults  continue  today  at  increasing  rates  despite  Defense  Department  efforts  to  address  and 
rectify  the  issue. 

Throughout  the  military— beginning  with  recruiting  centers  and  basic  training  units  to 
service  academies  and  military  installations— military  personnel  of  all  ranks  continue  to  commit 
these  heinous  crimes  against  their  comrades  in  arms.  These  unreported  and  underreported  crimes 
leave  a  trail  of  victims  physically,  mentally  and  emotionally  scarred  and  violated.  On  the  other 
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hand  perpetrators,  perceivably  unscathed,  unremorseful  and  unaffected  by  their  behavior,  remain 
free  to  violate  again  with  little  to  no  regard  or  respect  for  their  victims,  or  the  sacred  trust  and 
commitment  or  service  ethics,  morals  and  values  expected  of  them. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Tailhook,  Secretary  Sean  O’Keefe,  the  67th  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
stated,  "[w]e  get  it. . ..  We  know  that  the  larger  issue  is  a  cultural  problem  which  has  allowed 
demeaning  behavior  and  attitudes  towards  women  to  exist  within  the  Navy  Department.  Our 
senior  leadership  is  totally  committed  to  confronting  this  problem  and  demonstrating  that  sexual 
harassment  will  not  be  tolerated.  Those  who  don't  get  the  message  will  be  driven  from  our 
ranks."13  What  is  the  cultural  problem  and  is  the  core  of  it  adequately  addressed?  Have  we  spent 
the  last  25  years  post-Tailhook  addressing  the  symptoms  and  not  the  problem?  Most 
importantly,  why  are  sexual  assaults  continuing  to  happen  and  more  perpetrators  not  thrown  out 
as  Secretary  O’Keefe  stated?  Most  disturbing,  why  are  senior  leaders,  who  are  charged  with 
setting  the  command  climate  to  combat  such  behavior,  committing  these  crimes  in  light  of  all  the 
SAPRO  initiatives,  education  and  training?  Do  senior  leaders  really  get  it  or  is  a  zero  tolerance 
policy  established  to  appease  the  public?  Are  previous  changes  adequate?  In  this  paper,  I 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  by  examining  hypermasculinity,  the  root  cause  of  sexual 
assault. 

I  first  discuss  the  history  and  definition  of  hypermasculinity  and  its  relationship  to  a 
patriarchal  society.  Second,  I  discuss  the  link  between  military  hypermasculinity  and  sexual 
assault.  Lastly,  I  argue  the  Defense  Department  will  experience  an  increase  in  reported  and 
unreported  incidences  due  to  recent  policy  changes  involving  gays  openly  serving  and  women  in 
combat.  However,  to  change  the  current  trajectory  of  sexual  assaults,  I  propose  five 
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recommendations:  1)  mow  the  grass,  2)  know  thyself,  3)  conduct  more  research  and  analysis  for 
targeted  training,  4)  empower  the  millennials,  and  5)  strategic  messaging. 

Thesis 

Military  hypermasculinity  contributes  to  physical,  sexual  aggression  and  assault  against 
servicemembers  exhibiting  feminine  personality  traits  due  to  conflicting  feelings  of  desire  or  fear 
of  woman,  the  existential  threats  or  challenges  to  their  manhood,  and  the  capitulation  of 
stereotypical  hypermasculine  behavior. 

Gender  Roles 

Gender  roles  represent  critical  components  to  understanding  the  root  cause  of  sexual 
assaults.  Sexual  assault  is  not  just  a  male-on-female  or  female-on-male  crime,  it  also  involves 
male-on-male  and  female-on-female.  Therefore  sexual  assault  is  not  an  issue  of  sex  but  of 
culturally-driven  gender  roles  involving  the  masculine  (strong,  dominant,  controlling,  powerful) 
versus  the  feminine  (weak,  subordinate,  inferior,  emotional).  With  a  focus  on  masculinity, 
various  fields  of  study  define  it  differently.  For  example  Dr.  Mic  Hunter,  a  licensed  psychologist 
and  therapist,  describes  the  form  of  masculinity  promoted  in  the  military  culture  as  extreme  and 
defines  it  as  hypermasculinity.14  Additionally,  as  depicted  in  Table  1,  Janie  L.  Leatherman, 
Director  of  International  Studies  and  Professor  of  Politics,  describes  four  types  of 
masculinities.15  She  too  provides  a  definition  of  hypermasculinity  similar  to  Dr.  Hunter. 

Table  1.  Approaches  to  Sexual  Assault  and  Masculinity 
Approach  Definition 

Essentialism  Sexual  assault  or  violence  occurs  due  to  the  aggressive  and  natural 

tendencies  of  humans.  It  also  serves  as  a  tool  to  reaffirm  patriarchal 
_ hierarchies. .  ..and  reassert  gender  roles. _ 

Structuralism  Certain  structural  factors  in  society,  such  as  gender  role,  economics, 

religion,  ethnicity,  race  or  political  affiliation,  predisposes  women  to 
a  greater  likelihood  of  sexual  violence. 
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Social  Constructivism  Emphasize  the  role  of  norms,  rules,  beliefs,  ideas,  and  principles 
_ influencing  expectations  for  social  behavior.  Four  types: _ 

1 .  Hegemonic  masculinity:  male-centered  order  that  gives  men, 
instead  of  women,  primary  access  to  power  and  privilege.  It 
organizes  the  power  relations  between  women  and  men  and  the 
political  agenda  that  sustains  this  hierarchy.  It  is  defined  more  by  its 

_ successful  claim  to  authority  than  its  use  of  direct  violence. _ 

2.  Allied  masculinity:  Access  to  the  inner  sanctum  of  hegemonic 
masculinity  is  open  not  just  to  men  but  even  to  woman — as  long  as 
they  do  not  threaten  the  link  between  hegemony  and  masculinist 

_ power. _ 

3.  Hyper-masculinity:  exaggerates  noncatastrophic  masculinities, 
draws  on  excessive  forms  of  toughness,  and  deploys  violence  in  order 
to  maintain  or  reassert  dominance  and  control  in  the  limited  arenas 
available  under  extreme  circumstances.  Women  become  a  target  for 
sexual  violence  because  violence  over  them  is  socially  constructed  as 

_ a  principal  means  for  men  to  reestablish  lost  hegemony. _ 

4.  Marginalized  masculinity:  creates  a  feeling  of  emasculation  and 
powerlessness  in  the  arenas  of  class  and  race,  even  though  dominance 
is  maintained  in  the  arena  of  gender. 


Aaron  Belkin,  an  associate  professor  of  political  science  at  San  Francisco  State 
University,  proposes  a  different  type  entitled  military  masculinity.  According  to  Belkin,  military 
masculinity  is  “a  set  of  beliefs,  practices  and  attributes  that  can  enable  individuals — men  and 
women — to  claim  authority  on  the  basis  of  affirmative  relationships  with  the  military  or  with 
military  ideas.”16  This  approach  evolved  in  1898  as  a  result  of  two  trends  colliding.17  During 
this  time,  “a  new  form  of  masculinity  emerged,  understood  as  intrinsic  to  all  men,  with  an 
emphasis  on  self-control  and  ruggedness  that  mirrored  evolving  conceptions  of  military 
professionalism;  and  the  deepening  of  the  public’s  glorification  of  the  military  as  an 
institution.”18  The  first  trend  was  a  paradigm  shift  in  the  definition  of  masculinity  or  manliness. 
The  term  masculinity  evolved  from  the  exclusive,  privileged  elite  to  an  all-inclusive  group  of 
white  men.  This  group,  categorized  as  “primitive  and  civilized,  emphasized  ruggedness  and 
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virility  on  one  hand  and  order  and  control  on  the  other.”19  On  the  same  collision  course,  the 
second  trend  developed. 

The  second  trend,  which  Belkin  entitled  the  “militarization  of  civilian  society”  converged 
with  the  first  trend  during  the  post  Spanish- American  War  era  as  American  society  began  to 
revere  and  respect  the  military  as  professional  occupation.14  Additionally,  society  “portrayed 
soldiering  and  war  as  opportunities  for  all  eligible  men  to  prove  their  manhood.  Military 
masculinity  became  a  maker  of  first-class  citizenship  for  any  American  man  who  was  allowed  to 
embody  it.”21  This  military  masculinity  initially  and  for  years  following,  deepened  and  widened 
the  inequality  divide  and  prohibited  minorities,  who  were  considered  second-class  citizens,  from 
officially  and  legitimately  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Military  Hypermasculinty22 

As  Belkin  illustrates,  since  the  start  of  the  20th  century,  American  society  revered 
military  enlistment  as  a  rite  of  passage  into  manhood  for  white  males,  and  therefore  did  not 
embrace  the  inclusion  of  minorities.  For  example,  as  the  public  law  passed  through  Congress 
establishing  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps,  one  congressman  is  on  record  as  saying, 
“[t]ake  the  women  into  the  armed  service,  who  then  will  do  the  cooking,  the  washing,  the 
mending,  the  humble  homey  tasks  to  which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself?  Think  of  the 
humiliation!  What  has  become  of  the  manhood  of  America?”23  Fortunately,  the  strategic 
visionary,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  George  C.  Marshall’s  support  and  testimony  aided  in  the 
bill  becoming  law,  granting  women  official  military  status  in  the  military  in  1942. 24 

Nearly  30  years  later,  military  leaders  openly  expressed  resistance  to  the  changing  role  of 
women  in  the  military.  In  1972,  the  role  of  women  expanded  to  military  occupations  other  than 
administration,  except  combat.25  Expressing  reluctance  and  disapproval  to  this  expansion,  U.S. 
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Army  retired  General  William  Westmoreland  testified  before  Congress  that,  “[njo  man  with 
gumption  wants  a  woman  to  fight  his  nation’s  battles.”26  In  1980,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  argued  that  women’s  participation  in  combat  “would  be  an  enormous 
psychological  distraction  for  the  male  who  wants  to  think  that  he’s  fighting  for  that  woman 
somewhere  behind. .  .it  tramples  the  male  ego.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  you’ve  got  to 
protect  the  manliness  of  war.”27  As  these  quotes  demonstrate,  historically,  the  concern  is  not 
advancement  or  equality  but  the  preservation  of  a  masculine  military  and  the  male  ego. 

Today,  this  cultural  mindset  still  remains  within  pockets  of  the  military  and  society  along 
with  fears  the  military  is  losing  its  masculinity.  In  a  201 1  article,  Secretary  John  Lehman,  the 
65th  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reminisced  of  a  time  when,  “attributes  of  naval  aviators— willingness 
to  take  intelligent  calculated  risk,  self-confidence,  even  a  certain  swagger— that  are  invaluable  in 
wartime  are  the  very  ones  that  make  them  particularly  vulnerable  in  today’s  zero-tolerance  Navy. 
The  political  correctness  thought  police. .  .are  out  to  get  them  and  are  relentless.”28  Contrary  to 
his  beliefs,  society  and  the  military  still  value  and  endorse  risk-taking  behavior,  self-confidence 
and  swagger,  or  military  hypermasculinity  in  wartime.  These  traits  are  critical  in  executing 
military  strategy  and  doctrinal  terms  of  dominate  and  control  to  penetrate,  neutralize,  defeat,  and 
weaken  an  enemy’s  center  of  gravity.  Yet,  when  utilized  ineffectively  during  non-combat  or 
peacetime  operations  these  same  highly- valued  personality  traits  can  turn  to  dark-side  traits.29 
This  can  hinder  mission  effectiveness,  especially  when  a  mission  requires  “caring,  emotive 
human  beings  who  feel  a  connection  with  other  human  beings. ..the  very  qualities  that  are 
required  of  anyone  involved  in  missions  aimed  at  keeping,  creating,  promoting,  or  maintaining 
something  called  peace.”30  Military  hypermasculinity  serves  its  purpose  in  combat  operations; 
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left  unchecked  during  peacetime  or  non-combat  operations,  then  dark-side  traits  prevail,  leading 
to  physical,  sexual  aggression  and  assault. 

Synthesis 

"Where  we  find  patriarchy,  we  find  sexism. 

Where  we  find  sexism,  we  find  women  who  are  not  valued,  and 
we  find  violence  against  women"31 

As  the  quote  indicates,  physical,  sexual  aggression  and  assault  against  woman  originates 
from  patriarchy.  The  traditional  norms  in  patriarchal  societies  further  endorse  a  society- 
condoned  and  military  promoted  hypermasculine  culture,  which  may  lead  to  sexual  aggression. 

In  fact,  studies  associate  past  and  the  propensity  or  risk  for  sexual  aggression,  physical 
aggression,  and  alcohol-related  physical  aggression  to  hypermasculinity.32  This  is  a  result  of 
conflicting  feelings  of  fear  and  desire  of  women,  existential  threats  and  challenges  to  one’s 
manhood,  and  the  endorsement  or  validation  of  stereotypical  military  hypermasculinity  behavior 
within  a  unit. 

Patriarchal  Society 

In  a  patriarchal  system,  traditionally  men  are  in  power  and  control  society,  government, 
family,  and  various  aspects  of  life.  This  system  is  also  “notable  for  marginalizing  the 
feminine....  [and]  infantilize,  ignore,  trivialize,  or  even  actively  cast  scorn  upon  what  is  thought 
to  be  feminized.”33  In  the  Armed  Forces  starting  with  basic  training,  the  military  hypermasculine 
rejects  or  scorns  the  feminized  to  prove  their  masculinity  and  demonstrate  a  warrior  mentality. 
The  basic  training  environment  cultivates  “an  absence  of  emotion  and  a  willingness  to  use 
violence,  [and]  excise  all  that  is  perceived  to  be  ‘feminine.’”34  Those  who  fail  to  capitulate  to 
the  norm  are  preyed  upon  and/or  labeled  by  military  training  instructors  and  peers  as  weak,  a 
sissy,  and  progressively  worse,  demeaning  names  to  degrade  the  male  ego.  Those  who  capitulate 
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in  an  extreme  manner  to  prove  their  manhood  prey  upon  those  who  are  feminine  (women  and 
gays)  during  basic  training  and  continuing  onto  active  duty  as  well.35 

Desire  and  Fear 

Once  on  active  duty,  the  belittling  demeaning  behavior,  in  concert  with  the  rejection  and 
scorn  of  the  feminized,  progresses  in  some  hypermasculine,  male-dominated  workplace 
environments.  Insomuch  that  the  “socialization  of  the  hypermasculine  male. .  .may  script  [one] 
to  overvalue  a  definition  of  masculinity  as  tough  and  unfeeling,  violent  and  exploitative  of 
women,  and  as  seeking  the  excitement  of  risking  danger.”36  Unfortunately,  pockets  of  society 
and  the  military  readily  condone  and  endorse  this  behavior.  As  a  result,  some  are  unable  and/or 
unwilling  to  discern  when  this  behavior  is  destructive  to  the  organization  or  a  comrade. 

The  socialization  of  hypermasculinity  also  produces  two  conflicting  impulses  of  desire 
and  fear  of  the  feminized.  Unfortunately,  “a  solution  to  the  contradictory  impulses  of  desire  and 
fear  is  to  exert  physical  and  sexual  power  and  control  over  the  feared  object.  As  a  result, 
hypermasculinity  has  been  associated  with  both  sexual  and  physical  violence  against  women.”37 
This  behavior  is  unacceptable  and  inappropriate,  yet  basic  training  and  the  workplace  endorse 
and  condone  it,  thereby  creating  blurred  lines  or  mixed  signaling  between  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  and  misbehavior  and  criminal  behavior.  Implementing  consistent  messaging  and 
enforcement  of  standards  and  professionalism  starting  in  basic  and  continuing  to  active  duty  is  a 
critical  step  towards  combating  sexual  assault. 

Threatened  or  Challenged  Masculinity 

The  contradictory  impulses  of  fear  and  desire  are  just  one  characteristic  of 
hypermasculinity  leading  to  sexual  aggression.  Another  characteristic  involves  the  existential 
threat  or  challenge  to  one’s  manhood.  In  a  2003  study,  Dominic  Parrott  and  Amos  Zeichner 
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examined  and  presented  evidence  associating  hypermasculinity  with  aggressive  behavior  against 
women.  They  conclude,  consistent  with  other  researchers  that  “hypermasculine  behaviors  (i.e. 
physical  aggression)  are  motivated  by  ‘any  situation  that  challenges  or  threatens  masculine 
identity.’  That  is,  the  fact  that  the  provocation  was  delivered  by  a  female  opponent  in  an 
adversarial  context  may  have  enhanced  the  salience  of  threat. ...” 38  This  threat  or  challenge  may 
take  many  forms.  With  the  evolution  of  gender  roles  and  women  entering  the  military,  this 
paradigm  shift  threatened  and  challenged  the  natural  rule  of  patriarchic  order.  Likewise,  due  to 
recent  policy  changes,  the  increase  of  women  and  gays  will  increase  competition  for  promotions, 
awards,  employment,  and  other  career  opportunities.  This  will  potentially  threaten  and  challenge 
the  hypermasculine  and  increase  sexual  harassment  and  assaults. 

Endorsement  of  Hypermasculinity 

A  third  characteristic  of  hypermasculinity  leading  to  sexual  aggression  involves  an 
organization’s  endorsement  of  stereotypical  hypermasculinity.  According  to  Hunter, 
‘’’[organizations  that  endorse  stereotypical  masculinity  exhibit  much  higher  rates  of  sexual 
harassment  and  assault  than  do  other  organizations.”39  The  culmination  of  gender  roles, 
patriarchy,  and  the  military  culture,  as  previously  discussed,  provides  supporting  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  stereotypical  hypermasculinity  in  the  military.  In  further  examining  the  military  and 
its  sub-cultures,  the  author  proposes  a  tiered  approach  for  military  occupations  experiencing  low, 
moderate,  or  high  rates  of  sexual  assault  (refer  to  Table  2).  The  author  also  proposes  the 
following:  1)  due  to  the  Defense  Department  previous  restrictions  of  women  in  combat 
occupations.  Tier  l40  occupations,  with  the  exception  of  pilots  and  navigators,  represent  the 
highest  rate  of  sexual  assaults  of  male  victims  and  potentially  the  highest  masculinity  rate;  2) 

Tier  2  contains  a  moderate  to  high  level  of  risk  and  hypermasculinity,  with  the  majority  of  the 
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sexual  assaults  against  women;  and  3)  Tier  3,  primarily  support  occupations  with  a  greater 
percentage  of  women  than  non-support  occupations,  exhibits  the  lowest  levels  of  risk  and  lowest 
rate  of  sexual  assaults  against  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  least  likely  to  exhibit  or  promote 
stereotypical  hypermasculinity.  Without  surveys  or  testing,  the  author  bases  this  assessment  on 
military  cultural  norms,  occupational  dangers,  risks  and  hazards,  and  occupations  with  the 
greatest  concentration  of  Type- A,  18-24  year  old  males. 

Table  2.  Occupational  Levels  of  Risk  for  Sexual  Aggression 
Tier  Hypermasculinity  Risk  of  Sex  Assault  Military  Occupation 


Tier  1  High  High  All  Services:  pilots  and  navs 

Air  Force:  combat  control 
officer,  combat  rescue/special 
tactics  officer,  special 
operations  officer,  enlisted 
combat  controller,  enlisted 
tactical  air  command  and 
control,  enlisted  pararescue, 
and  enlisted  special  operations 
weather 

Army:  armor,  cannon, 
cavalry,  field  artillery,  fire 
support,  infantry,  and  special 
forces 

Marines:  fire  support, 
infantry,  field  artillery,  tank, 
machine  gunner,  special  ops, 
rifleman,  and  reconnaissance. 

Navy:  SEAL,  special  warfare, 

_ combatant  craft _ 

Tier  2  Moderate  to  High  Moderate  Airfield  operations, 

maintenance,  engineers, 

_ logistics,  and  military  police 

Tier  3  Low  to  Moderate  Low  personnel,  services, 

administration, 
communications,  contracting, 
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acquisitions,  finance,  public 
affairs,  scientist,  intelligence, 
medical,  dental,  nurse, 
chaplain,  and  legal. 

Alcohol  and  Force 

Impulses,  existential  threats,  and  endorsement  of  hypermasculinity  are  precursors  to  a 
sexual  assault  and  two  additional  factors  are  noteworthy.  The  first,  alcohol  plays  a  significant 
role  as  a  weapon  of  choice  by  perpetrators.  A  study  reveals  that  perpetrators  use  alcohol  in  their 
attacks  on  47%  of  women  and  19%  of  men.41  Parrott  and  Zeichner  provide  evidence  that  “a 
positive  association  was  found  between  hypermasculinity  and  the  perpetration  of  alcohol-related 
physical  aggression.”42  The  second  is  the  use  of  force  which  is  more  frequently  used  than  alcohol 
and  least  discussed.  Specifically,  50%  of  women  and  22%  of  men  experience  some  degree  of 
physical  force  during  an  assault  because  hypermasculinity  drives  the  use  of  force  or  physical  and 
sexual  aggression.43 

Recommendations 

"So  I  don ’t  want  just  more  speeches  or  awareness  programs  or  training. ...  If  we  find  out 
somebody  is  engaging  in  this  stuff,  they  \>e  got  to  be  held  accountable— prosecuted,  stripped  of 
their  positions,  court-martialed,  fired,  dishonorably  discharged.  Period.  It’s  not  acceptable.  ”44 

In  light  of  the  Defense  Department’s  zero  tolerance  policy,  it  is  not  without  incidences. 
Studies  reveal  there  were  approximately  36,000  reported  incidences  in  2006;  19,000  in  2010;  and 
26,000  in  20 12.45  In  2014,  approximately  20,300  of  the  1.3  million  servicemembers  experienced 
sexual  assaults.46  As  with  all  problems,  solving  sexual  assault  is  a  wicked,  messy  and  complex 
one,  and  more  noteworthy,  the  servicemembers  are  as  well.  Some  argue  that  ”[s]ociety  is  always 
reflected  in  the  military.  It's  where  we  get  our  soldiers  [sailors,  airmen,  and  marines] . . .  .”47 
However,  others  argue  “[t]he  answer  cannot  be  that  military  is  a  reflection  of  society:  it  is  not 
and  never  has  been.  In  some  cases  the  institution  has  been  more  socially  progressive  than  the 
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civilian  world.”48  Ultimately,  society  trusts  the  military  and  expects  a  higher  code  of  conduct 
from  its  member  than  the  average  members  of  society  based  on  institutional  values,  morals,  and 
ethics.  Though  recruits  originate  from  small  towns  or  big  cities  with  varied  upbringings,  once  in 
the  military,  they  must  conform  to  strict  adherence  of  the  military’s  zero  tolerance,  integration, 
equality  and  its  standards,  customs,  courtesies,  and  the  profession  of  arms. 

As  military  leaders  continue  to  chisel  at  the  military  hypermasculinity’s  dark  side  of 
sexual  assault,  I  make  the  following  recommendations: 

•  Recommendation  1:  Mow  the  grass  regularly. 

A  professional  command  climate  is  significant  to  any  organization  and  leadership  must 
set  and  maintain  it  to  ensure  effective  mission  accomplishment.  Fortunately,  in  surveys 
servicemembers  report  their  leadership  does  well  to  set  a  climate  of  trust  and  respect,  to 
emphasize  a  zero  tolerance  policy,  lead  by  example,  and  identify  and  correct  sexual  harassment 
problems.49  However  leaders  must  avoid  complacency  especially  considering  in  2013,  90%  of 
nearly  all  unwanted  sexual  contact  occurred  on  a  military  installation  during  duty  hours.50  It  is 
incumbent  upon  leaders  at  all  levels  to  take  swift  action  to  thwart  deviants  from  disrupting  and 
undermining  the  trust  of  citizens  and  fellow  comrades  in  arm,  to  deter  demeaning  behavior  with 
on-the-spot  corrections,  and  remind  all  of  the  golden  rule— to  treat  others  as  you  want  to  be 
treated.  Leaders  must  remain  vigilant  and  empower  formal  and  informal  leaders  to  maintain  a 
positive  climate  at  all  times,  in  the  absence  of  leadership,  by  serving  as  a  brother’s  or  sister’s 
keeper. 

•  Recommendation  2:  Know  thyself. 

Prevention  is  the  first  step  towards  addressing  sexual  harassment  and  assault.  Prevention 
can  take  many  forms  such  as  training  and  education.  Yet  a  more  proactive  approach  is  testing 
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for  hypermasculinity  and  sexual  assault  tendencies  utilizing  the  Hypermasculinity  Index  (HMI)51 
prior  to  entering  the  military.  As  with  fitness  testing,  aptitude  battery,  and  medical  screening,  the 
HMI  can  also  identify  in  advance  one’s  fit-ness  for  duty.  Those  exhibiting  high  HMIs  should 
receive  specialized  mental  health  counseling  and  targeted  training  to  equip  them  with  tools  to 
identify  and  control  their  dark-side  hypermasculinity  traits  which  can  cause  sexual  aggression. 
Possessing  the  emotional  intelligence  to  know  and  avoid  triggers  leading  to  negative  or 
demeaning  behavior  will  increase  mission  effectiveness  and  unit  cohestion. 

•  Recommendation  3:  Conduct  more  research  and  analysis  for  targeted  training. 

Currently,  the  Defense  Department  SAPRO  does  not  track  data  regarding  a  perpetrator’s 
military  occupation.  If  tracked  and  analyzed,  this  data  may  provide  a  better  sight  picture  and 
identify  potential  patterns  of  behavior  from  certain  groups  for  targeted  training  requirements. 
Research  shows  that  hazing  is  the  cause  of  34%  of  sexual  assaults  on  males.52  Tracking 
occupations  will  allow  the  SAPRO  to  address  trends,  such  as  hazing,  and  tailor  training  sessions 
and/or  open  discussions  (one-on-one  or  small  group)  for  those  occupations  as  needed. 

Additionally,  with  improved  demographics  about  the  perpetrator,  SAPRO  can  tailor 
training  with  perpetrators  as  the  focus  so  that  he/she  can  receive  the  mental  help  to  combat 
triggers  causing  their  sexual  aggression  before  an  attack.  For  example  SAPRO  education  and 
training  programs  focus  on  alcohol  prevention  and  responsible  drinking.  Among  many 
advantages,  this  promotes  healthy  choices  and  decision-making  but  focuses  on  the  actions 
victims  should  take  for  prevention.  SAPRO  should  also  incorporate  into  training  discussions  of 
actions  the  perpetrator  should  take  to  prevention  an  assault.  Training  can  include  discussions  of 
the  perpetrator’s  use  of  force,  the  dark- side  traits  of  hypermasculinity  and  overcoming  them,  and 
the  impact  of  sexual  assault  with  personalized  vignettes. 
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•  Recommendation  4:  Empower  the  Millennials,  the  next  generation  of  leaders 

Millennial  are  the  military’s  next  generation  of  leaders  who  possess  characteristics  that 
will  bring  a  different  perspective  and  insight  to  the  workforce.  The  following  lists  a  few  of  their 
traits:53 


■  Largest  generation  of  all  time 

■  Most  diverse 

■  Most  educated 

■  High  self-awareness 

■  Collaborate  with  others 

■  Driven  by  technology 

■  Optimistic  and  hopeful 

■  Responsible 

■  Innovative 

■  Non-cynical  and  civic-minded 

■  Politically  engaged 

■  Progressive 

■  Open-minded  and  tolerant  on  social  issues 

■  Overwhelmingly  environmental 

■  Concerned  about  economics 

■  Cooperative,  multi-level  approach  to  policy 

■  Good  of  the  government 


Though  not  an  all-inclusive  list,  these  characteristics  will  serve  our  nation  well  globally 
as  we  strengthen  relations  with  our  partners  and  allies  and  potentially  rebuild  and  renew  relations 
with  others.  Millennials  are  willing  to  work  collaborative  and  cooperate  to  find  innovative 
solutions  for  a  whole  of  government  approach.  Additionally,  their  open-mindedness,  high  self- 
awareness,  tolerance  of  social  issues,  and  diversity  will  prove  valuable  in  resolving  wicked 
problems  of  today,  such  as  gender  integration,  equality,  sexual  assault  and  harassment,  and 
discrimination. 

•  Recommendation  5:  Clear,  consistent  message 
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Strategic  communication,  messaging  and  signaling  to  our  allies,  partners  and  enemies  are 
key  to  the  U.S  warfighting  capabilities  and  mission  objectives.  To  maintain  our  status  as  a 
hegemonic  power,  the  Defense  Department  must  send  a  message  that  the  U.S.  is  multi¬ 
dimensional  in  its  approach  to  foreign  policy,  that  it  possesses  a  diverse,  skilled  and  talented 
corps  of  officers  and  enlisted,  and  that  it  maintains  an  aggressive,  dominating  stance  to  win  wars 
yet  caring  and  emotive  to  broker  peace  and  win  hearts  and  minds. 

This  strategic  messaging  is  also  vital  to  recruitment  and  retention  efforts  on  the 
homefront.  Internally,  the  Defense  Department  must  clearly  broadcast  the  same  message  to 
gamer  and  maintain  the  trust  and  support  of  Congress,  taxpayers,  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
who  are  the  next  generation  of  servicemembers.  Part  of  this  messaging  is  that  the  Armed  Forces 
endorse  a  gender  neutral  culture  of  androgynous  warriors  focused  on  maintaining  equality, 
respect  and  human  dignity,  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  government  and  foreign  policy  promoted 
globally.  The  Defense  Department  and  the  Armed  Forces  must  send  a  clear  and  consistent 
message,  those  unwilling  to  accept  and  support  these  values,  need  not  apply. 

Conclusion 

In  patriarchal  societies,  men  traditionally  fought  wars  in  defense  and  honor  of  their 
country  and  women,  who  awaited  the  safe  return  home  of  their  warriors.  For  this  reason, 
enlistment  in  the  military  served  as  a  rite  of  passage  for  young  men  to  prove  their  masculinity. 
Yet  with  the  evolution  of  gender  roles  and  women  entering  the  military  and  now  combat 
occupations,  this  rite  of  passage  is  a  fading  memory.  With  the  Armed  Forces  leading  the  way,  a 
paradigm  shift  from  patriarchal  to  an  egalitarian  culture  is  occurring  with  women  challenging  the 
traditional  rules  of  order,  the  manhood  of  servicemen,  and  a  military  hypermasculinity  culture. 
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In  response,  some  military  hypermasculine  men  are  resorting  to  physical,  sexual  aggression  and 
assault  as  a  means  to  re-assert  their  patriarchal  authority. 

Secretary  O’Keefe  in  his  post-Tailhook  statements  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a 
cultural  problem  and  the  demeaning  behavior  condoned  in  the  Armed  Forces.  To  seek 
resolution,  we  must  first  address  the  core  cultural  problem — that  is,  military  hypermasculinity, 
SAPRO  never  discusses  in  their  education  and  training  programs.  It  appears  solving  the 
symptoms  is  sufficient  considering  the  relatively  small  number  of  incidences  (20,300  sexual 
assault  of  1.3  million  servicemembers  in  2014;  1%  males  and  4.9%  women).54  Without 
acknowledging  and  addressing  military  hypermasculinity  and  its  dark-side  traits,  then  sexual 
assaults  will  continue  leaving  in  its  path  a  life  time  of  personal  psychological  and  physical  pain, 
as  well  as  damage  to  morale,  cohesion,  and  readiness  within  organizations.  Senior  leaders  “get 
it”  but  they  do  what  they  must  for  mission-critical  issues,  and  with  sexual  assault,  they  do  what 
they  can. 

What  can  or  must  we  do  —  mow  the  grass,  know  thyself,  conduct  more  research  for 
targeted  education  and  training  programs,  empower  the  millennials,  and  present  clear,  strategic 
messages  of  zero  tolerance  and  respect  for  all. 
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